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^^ ABSTRACT ' * , 

The f j.rst in a series of evaluation reports> gives 
chareict eristics of sites and approximately 500 students in field 
tests of Me and Hj Environment, a 3-year life science curricultj^n for 
13- to 16-year-old educabl'e mentally handicapped (EMH) adolescents. 
, Described are the field test design, which involves 14 data gathering 
•apprgaches, and' the timetable (1971 through 1975) for development ^ 
revision, and commercial publication of the six units. The purposes^ 
of the initial' field trials. are given to be {^) t.esting to ascertain 
student success on each activity,* (2) observing implementation 
problems and/or teacher approaches that enhance program 
effectiveness, (3) obtaining iiata on students' abilities and 
progress, and (4) serving as a laboratbry for later curriculum 
development. Major questions examined are whether stiUdents can ■ 
perform the- cognitive tasks, hovf the activities work,* how material's 
are used by teachers and students, ,and^ wliat student cha'nges occur 'in 
areas/such as task; attention* Discussed are the selection of 1 0 state 
sites and criteria for selection of 14 teachers for field test 1 
(near end of year 2) ; and selection of 21 teachers for 14 sta'fce sites 

" .for fields test 2. Given for f ield^ test 1 are student characteristic^: 
three of every five students is miale; 75% of the sample is in the 12- 
to -14ryear-old range; and one third of the sample consists of black 

^ or chicane students* Therie were more students; in-, all age ranges and 
ifflore representative minorities in field test ^2. Ma.jor findings 
discussed are that o^utdated tests are the basis for placement of EMH 
students, and that 46 of 50. students aspire to finish hi^h school. 
Included are 22 teacher- written vignettes of students . ,^MC) 
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ME AMD MY l NVnU)NKU"Nr -s liir^vyr.rt irti- 
si:uMH:es puHjuni ilovoldp^'ti sptHrJ i(\illv 13 to IG vlmi oUl 
^'iliuMljIe nienKiliy h,.jiuiu\ipp4-(i (E:\]H} cluiilion. Its (iovt'lop 
nionl jikI ijsstfssinrnf , ih»' .aMiigJ rruit\'r uils ami tlitiir us'j tn tlit? 
<:lj>Mi>om, :lu' iippiojeiit's loiidtj coll-'i-i ion. jnd the stiid^'iil 
OLitc:()nH..'s Will jU h'j Niiljjt'CT'; I01 srutiy. Tlusr uvcikuilivi' 
a(.:ti\/ilii.!S jniqlu lu;st l>i' vU'wrd \\^ tho cnnl'.'v.t ot th't! toui ciiid 
ono hjlf \-K\i! iinuHM^t? toi' rlir (l5,'Vt?lopni(MH ''irst iny, jrul fiiuil 

TABJ_E 1 



conmitMcul it.-fiMse ot ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT. In 
(MtitM to iD^ikt? thss c:iiri iculLirn <ivailahk' lo Sf5<icial educators 
as soon as possil)lt.', Ihu tuMd trials overlaid so lhal conijblele 
iiefd it'Sts of tiie nian^nats are acconiplistiocl in thi(?e yeais. 

The tc^llovvaiij ia!il<? shows du? majoi stands in thedev^^l- 
upniunt anci evaluation ot ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 
a!ul workiny litlos" ol con osp(MidnM)' sntoum lepoits which 
are anl icipati*(l : 



■ MAJOR STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND FORMATIVE EVALUATION OF 
ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 



CURRENT AND ANTICIPATED EVALUATION REPORTS 



0. Dovofopment of ExpentlientaLMateriaU, Units MV 
(Juno O.ctoher 19711 . 

1. Content Analysis 0I Expfinmental Malenals 
(Novemhor 1971 -June 1972) 

2. First Fi»!l(l Test 

, (Npvembtif 1071 May 197.41 

*3.- Fiist Rovision of Unrts I aiitl II; RefinenuMit of Units 
111 and 1 V. developfnont of Unu^ V and VI 
(June-September 1972] 

4. Second Field Test 
(November 1972-Mav 1974) ' 

5. Content Analysis of Fiisi Revision Mateiiuis 
(December 1972-JLfne 1973) 

C. Second Revision of Units I ancJ II for 
Conirnetcial Publicatiofi 
(February 1973-January 1974) 

7. fjirlit Revision of Units Ml and IV; Refinement of 
Units V and VI ^ , ' 

(June-Aucjust 1973) 

8. Second Revision of Units III and IV for 
Commeiciai Publication 

(February 1974-JarHiary 1975) 

9. First Revision of Units V and Vi for 
. Comrnerciai Publication 

..(February 1975'Januafy 197G) ; 



0. Plans for Formative Evaluation 

(Evaluation Issue. BSCS NEWSLETTER 46, February 1972) 

Airanyincj Field Tests: Cliaracteristics^of Sites and Students' 
(Interim Evaluation Report-May 19731 

2 Assessing Stvident Abilities and Performance: Year 1 
(Anticipated publication— Summer 1973) 

3. Reviewing Content and Data Collection Procedures: 
Years 1 and 2 ' ■ ' 
{Anticipated publicatioiV Fall 19731 

4. Special Studies: Drug Use; 

The Camera as an Instructional Device, etc. 
(Anticipated publication-iale Fall 1973) 

5. Assessiny Student Abilities and Performance: Year 2 
(Anticipated pubfication-Winter 1974) 

6. Student Success with Revised Materials 
(Antici|)ated publication-Spring 1974) 

7. A Reviev^ ol Experience: The Content and 
Progtarnmintj of Materials for Exceptional Children' 
(Apticit)ated |)ublication -Summer 1974) 

8. The Formative Evaluation of 

ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT: A Summary Report 
(Anticipated publication-Fall 1974) * 



The maleuals in The ME AND MY E^JVIRONMENT 
puMnam consKtcjf a senes of T<?ac.hei's G^^ndes with sucjfjested 
tf?achinr) strar<,Hjie; ior tlne<? yeats ol daily science instiuction. 
A kif. of all «M|uij)m«Mii anil supf)lre''> not oidin>jrdy avaiUible in 
a specijl e<luc<iri(>n f:I,tssroom is an int!^(}r<il part of tfie [}ro- 
cjram and instiuction. Tfif? matei lais f lo not include a,stiidf?nt 
text, "as the protjumi is designed ..irfumd stud«.Mit conducted 
activilM?s supporter! by a VcStiety of multi sirnsor y and media 
instt ifctioficjl rTiateMials. Some of ttiese, in addition to sci(ii\cti 
t'ttuipmenf if) llw. kit , ificlude slides, cassett(^ tiipes/inchvKlual 
stud(*nt worksluiets, (}am«}s, posters, wall charts, illustratt^d 
bookffjts. and •.'Vti1uarif)n mcittMicjIs. The procpafii nKikes use 
of a S^jntn^ '.lidf; (jrojrcrtoi and ,in ovi.ihfMd proj<.H:l()i ; active 
student mvolvenicMit ^'.'ith d Pf^kjtoifi C»imeia and ij CiisscUe 
tafie rj.'coid«;r is also beiruj fjeld tested. 



Tlie scMious readei of this report will hkeiy hav(^ reviewe.Ml, 
ot have access to, the Teach^ir's Guides to ME AND MY 
' ENVIRONMENT. Tli(Mi?fore, infoniiation on die object ives. 
scieiicj.' contiMii, arifl skill d(.'vi?lopfneni of th(! ciin icukrm Vk/itI 
not bt! descriixMl here. (Refer io the front mdl(?n<jl in any 
unit of thf? Guides for this information,.) Tli!.' curK.Mit jiroject 
ancJ Its" <.'vahrai ion are bas(Ml ll\^o\^ several year s exjXM ienc<?- iii 
cJ(^yelo(jin() and fitfid testiruj ME NOW, a life.* sci(}nce cirrricu- 
lun^ for 11- to 13vear-old EMH children.' The ME NOW 
.piof)»am IS iivaikihle commercially from Hubl)ar(i, Scientific 
CorTijjany, Noi tfitii ook, Illinois..'^- Sever al evctltialion Je|]Ofts 
are' avaflabtf^ on this pro(]rarri. 

■ ^ME NOW, LIFE SCIENCES: A SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM, Bioloqicul Sciences Curriailuni Study. J972. 
•^HuhbaMf Scre'ntific CfnTi|)any, 2855 Sh(Mm(?i Road, Norrlv^ 
brook, Illinois, 60062. 
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FORMATIVE 

EVALUATION IN 

CURRICULUM 

DEVELOPMENT 



A yoal" of. most- curi iculgm'projects, including those of - 
the BSCS, is to, produce materinK that are not only innovative 
but also hotter Uian those already in existence-and to'make 
these materials available for use as quickly as possible. To 
this end, the- goal of our evaluation in ^he BSCS is iO gather 
information that will aid in immediate revision of materials 
as they are developed This function of improvement'and 
quality coiMrol is called fornwtive evah/ation. 

A large part of the "evaluative process is description, 
which' serves to answer cert?in questions: What occurred 
when the materials were used? How were the materials used? 
What did students do? What can students do, now that they 
have LJsed the materials? What attitudes and perceptions do 
students hold about the materials and the content? 

An immediate aspect of f.Jinriative evaluation is ciarifi- 
c^tion: What are the intended student behaviors, and what 
specific outcc3mes are intended? The objective?;, tjiemselves, ' 
must be clarified: What- is the teacher to do? What is the 
purpose of each activity? How is the content to be dealt 
with? What' conclusions are to be drawn? What learning 
strategies^ are to be used? What are the products, attitudes, 
and skills to be developed? Which goals are the more impor- 
tant ones to emphasize and achieve? ' 

In all cases, judgments of value must bo made. Weak- 
nesses and strengths .must bp identified. Decisions must be 
made on what should be eliminated, retained, or expanded. ' 
Standards of success must be established: Criteria for judging 
effectivener^s must be specified.. Instruments muit be devel- 
oped to measure these criteria. Tools of assessment specific 
to the program must be devised, tested, and rt^fined. 

Allot these sources of data must be coordinated so that 
-findings-ean be readily available and fully utilized in revising 
the materials. These evaluation aspects of curriculum devel- 
' opmenr could constitute a developmental project in them-., 
selves. However, it is necessary to design evaluation efforts 
to conforfrj to the realities of inakiiig studies in school 
settings. The limitations of funding and time narrow the 
range of questions it. is possible to answer and restrict the 
depth towhich they can be investigated. Evaluation becomes, 
in this context, a compromise with practicality. ■! 



FORMATIVE EVALUATION DESIGN FOR 
FIELD TESTS OF ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 



The design for the study and 
revision bf tins cLiriiculucn is i lluslrat^jci 
on the opposite page. Fourteen data- 
gathoring approaches^ some of them 
overlapping, ai tJ used to obtain four kinds 
.of informalion hearing on ihc major 
evaluation questions idejitilted. Most of 
tl\is ik-\a provides evidence immediately 
useful in i*?vision of the jnateiidls. 

Some tedgndancy wa^ planned in 
datagiithering to increase oui confi- 
dence in th(? reliahflity o"f the infoinia- 
tion. The different kinds of daxa setve a 
vaiiety of purposes. Much data is col- 
lected which uses- the classroom group as 



the Lrnit of analysis. Other infprmation 
is gathered by landomly sampling chil- 
dren in all t^st classes so that the unit of 
analysis is the entire field test population. 
Of course data is accumulated on each 
inuividual stiident as well. While some 
of .the information is quantitative, a 
significant portion is qualitative. A 
sei^arale report deals with specific data 
collection prpcedures, the purposes each 
serves, and the level of analysis involved. 

■Throughout the field trials the 
science instruction '\n four classes is'con- 
linually monitored by observers. This 
intensive study serve? to balance and 



enrich the data obtained from the 31 
other test classes. 

The field testing of ME AND MY 
ENVIRONMENT i!> not viewed as an 
ej^periment in the classical hypothesis* 
testing tradition. Therefore, a formal 
research design has not been used_ A 
number of research techniques have 
been utilized when appropriate to further 
the purposes of the formative e\?alu«ition. 
Table 2 shows the schedule being 
'followed in the repeated testing and 
revision of materials. B 



TABLE 2 



Timetable for Development and Evaluation of 

ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 



Summer '7T 



71-72 School Year 



V Summer '72 



72-73 School Year 



Writing Conferences 
4-6 special educators 
4-6 biologists 
4-6 BSCS .staff 


Develop Units 1 Jl, 111 




Revise Units 1 , 1 1 , and 
111; Develop Units IV. 
V, and Vf 


* ' 

Revise Unit 1 for^ 
commercial publication 
. and release by 
Septeml)er 73 ^ 




Field Test 1' 
; 14 classes ' , 
205 students 

4 ■ 


6 


Testing and Evaluation 
of Units.! and 111 

& 




■ > 

Testing and Evaluation ' 

of IJniis II and IV 

(J ■ . 




Field Test II • 
21 classes 
303 students : 








Testing'and Evaluation 
o\ revised Units 1 and \ \ 
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Design for Dat;i Collection 



EVALUATION QUESTIONS 

Ccin students perform the cognitive tasks? 
How do the materials work? 
hio'vv are materials used? 
WhcK changes occur in general outcofTies 
and conditiojis? 

What relationships exist timong 1-4? 



KitHls ot mJotmoiion 
f j MoiitisT-'f gdthtMing U 




Teachers' Rating 
& Reports 



Observers' Ratings 
& Reports . ' 



Attitude Measures 



Situational Tests 



Ratings of Perfd*rmance 



Quest ionnaires 
7 



Description of Sett i ngs 



Perceptions of Students 



Ratings of Teachers 
& Observer's 



Analysis of results 
by age, ability levels, 
and geographical setting 



Timetable for thedevelopment and. evaluation of the BSCS life sciences materials for junior high age EMH children 



Summer '73 



73-74 School Year 



Sunimer^74 



74-75 School Year 



Sunnmer '75 



Revise Unit IV for 
comrhercial publication 
aiid release Idv 
January '75 

Revise Units V and Vj 
for further field testing 
. if funded ; 


Revise Unit V for 
Commercial 
publication and" 
release by 
September '75 


Revise Unit VI for 
commercial 
publication and 
release by . • 
January 76 


' i ■ 






. ^ : ■'{■: ■ ' 

i 

• 1 
i' 


■ '/ 


r ■ 

1 


Testing and ' ^ . 
Evaluation pf 
-Units V and VI 
if funded 





Revise Unit II for 
corprnercial publication 
an';, release by 
January '74 

Revise Units IV. V. 
and VI for 

further field testing ^ 



Revise Unit 1 1) for . 
Gpmmercial publication 
and release by 
September '74 



Testing and Evaluation ■ 
of Units V and VI 
•,(end of First Field Test) 



Testing and Evaluation ^ 
Of Units III and IV 



c 

13 



O 

-c 



Further testing contingent on continued funiding. 



5 



BEST COPr AVAIUBLE 



PURPOSES OF INITIAL FIELD TRIALS 



^Jho fifltl \\ a\s aie dcsigntid to soive Iolii major 
purposes telatod to Ihi? iv-cijoi evcduation qut^stions which 

o 

1. To ii?st how* well each.activ.iy vvoiks with this tJopukition 
of childhjn. To suivu tins puiposi? ot- piovicMiuj the l)est 
possihUf test of Ihu niiilei idls tht;nisulvL»s, tfXpLM t toiicfn.Ms 
hcivtJ t5L»LMT'st»lJclud vvlio CUM niiplemtini the iiciivities 
in the /nttMidfd wiiyand hujlui t to ()i ol)lems jind (jossililu 
WJV^ rusolvino thtMn. In thiswiiy, the orcjani/ationiil ^ 
ijnd discipi.niiry |)iol>lL»ms of inoxptn iL»nced teachers, 
which mujhl be con (usee I with wuukDusscs ir materials, 
have heen avoided to a great extent. 

2. To find out firstiVand the piohlemsbf implementation and 
to note ViUialions m teachiny approach which enhance the 
effectiveness bl the materials.. To serve this second pur- 
pose, foiir obsei vers have attended each period of sc)en(:e 



instiLJctioit i.i nearby test, schools. Staff visits to all 14 
test classes have ex te tided this exploration. 

3. To obtain data on the entering abilities of .the test popula* 
tion and to monitor interest.s, attitudes, skills, and knowl- 
edge ar(|uisition thioughou: the course o[ instruction. A 
variety of kinds of infoi:mation and techni(iues foi obtain^ 
ing these data are bei.ng used toachieve each of the goals of 
evaluation. Monitoring the children's perform cince involves 
achievement testing, scoring classroom bi^havior, using 
(luestio.nnaires and interviews, and utilizing rating scales 
completed by teachers and observers. 

4. To serve as a laboratory for the development and valida- 
' tion of evaluative techniques for use in later dssessm^ent of 

this and other phases of curricuK'm development for EMH 
children. These technique*; are also being explored for use- 
by teachers in guiding instructional decisions. 




Underlying the field trials and all the data being col- 
lected is a detailed set of questions judged n^ost appropriate 
to answer in the development of these materials. Tho follow- 
ing secticn:eiaborates the majoi questions and how they were 
fgrmulated.i" ^ ' 

During 'the beginning months of planning for-the devel- 
opment of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT, a long list of 
potential data to collect was generated. Many questions were 
recorded that concerned variou' staff, consultant, and advi- 
sory personnel. The Wasic assurifption as well as the general 
and specific objectives suggested flirther questions which 
might be answered through evaluation activities. 

An evaluation conference was called whiclji extended 
'and reviewed these questions. Participants includecl: Dr. Pat 
De Marte, SUNY at; Geneseo, New York; Dr. Barak Rosen- 



Major Questions 
for the 
Evaluation of 
ME AND MY 
ENVIRONMENT 



shine, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; Dr. Douglas 
Sjogren, Colorado State.Uni versity ; Dr. Willa^d Jones, Rocky 
Mountain Special Education Instructional Materials Center, 
UNC; and four BSCS staff consultants. 

The outcome of this conference was the selection of 
the questions in Table 3, judged most ''important to be an- 
swered dur.ing the formative evaluation: Two sets of priorities 
Were established. For the initial field test, the four sets of 
questions were ranked in the ord6r listed. In the second field 
test, the set of (juestions listed last has been raised to first in 



priority to answer. 



While i • may not be possible to obtain definitive answers 
to these questions because of time and monetary constraints, 
efforts are being made to gather data on each with emphasis 
on those ranked highest in priority.- 



/ 
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m COPY AVAIUBLE 



TABLE 3 



■BEST COPY AVALlftBLE 



Major Questions for the Evaluation of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 



Priorities 



2nd 

test 



1st 

test 



Priorities 



2nd 
test 



1st 
test 



Can the students perform the cognitive tasks? 

a. What is the level of baseline knowledge or 
performance (prior to instruction)? 

b. Whatis the proportion and degree of successful 
student performance? 

c. Is there growth in performance of ai|iy general 
• inquiry skills.'such as: observing, describing, 

identifying, comparing, associating, inferring, 
applying, predicting? 

d. Is one subgroup of children more successful 
with the materials than another? (stratified 
by. IQ; retarded, disturbed, disadvantaged, dis- 
abled learners; level of cognitive functioning 
based on Piaget and reinterpretation 'of I0 
tests; worldly— naive; disruptive-cooperative) 

e. Can students attend to activities that extend 
for several days or weeks? 

f. What degree of awareness of pi'ol^lem-solving 
skills do students exhibit? 

■1 . Do students know what the question '{jnder 
investigation is? 

2. Dp students have some guesses or pre- 
dictions of outcomes or answers? 

3. Do students have a plan to get answers? 

4. How do students go about getting answers? 
■ 5. What forms of information do students 

collect? ^ 

6. How do students organize the'data? * . 

7. How do students treat results?-are assump- 
tions rejected , conflicts noted, overgenerali- 

■ iiations-made/ ' 



HovNTdo the activities work (activity by activity)? 

a. What are teachers' reactions to materials?' .Iv 

b. What are students' reactions to materials? ' 
,c. Are materials appropViate in ail setti'ngs 

(urban/rural, older/younger, low«ability)? . 
d. Do students have positive attitudes toward 
science materials and their content (e.g;, 
environmentakconcern, etc.)? - 



4. 



e. What degree of excitement and involvement 
occurs? 

f. Is f here growth in any general affective 
behaviors, such as openness-^to ideas, reality, 
orientation, objectivity, precision, confidence, 

* perseverance, and responsibility? 



How are the materials used (by teachers 
and students^?. 

a. Do the teachers use strategies as prebcribed? 

b. For what reasons do some teachers deviate 
from the guide? . 

c. Are the materials ured appropr/at*f/y {reqar6' 
less ^of guide)^ by teachers?— by students? 

d. Does each student have the 'opportunity to 
perform each specific objective? 

je.' Do most teachers need specific directions in 

I UFing inquiry strategies? 

•f. Do the materials involve t\\e student 1n ways 

of applying the desired behavior? ' 
:g'. Is the curriculum successful with teachers who- 

do not use inquiry strategies? 
h. Are there differences in achievement in high 
r and low fidelity classrooms? 



What changes occur in general outcorriBs desirable 
-for these children?.. (e.g., social and gioup partici- 
pation skills; perseverance; attention to task, 
ability to follow directions, etc.) 

a. Do the hnaterials aid in the development in the 
.' child of a knowledge of hirtif^lf in relation to 

his environment along with a- tendency to 
apply this know/edge? 

b. Can and do students apply ideas learned in 
new situations? 

c. Do the materials aid the. child in establishing, 
a sense of responsibility to and for his 
environment? 
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;.p,:f««5^sEliEGTI0N?OF»P 
SITES FOR FIRST 
FIELD TEST 



I: 



Fourteen carefuliy selected 
teachers are now completing the second 
year of the fiist field tost of ME AND' 
MY ENVIRONMENT. (See map. pages 
12-13,. for a list of test teache|-s and 
schools.) Sites were located in ten stales: 
Pennsylvania- North Carolina. Tennessee, 
Iowa: Nevada, Ut'ah,' Montana; Oregon, 
California, and four sjtes in Colorado, 
located within 60 mjles of the BSCS 
where It has been possible, for the staff 
10 visit the classes frequently and lor 
station the four full-time observers. i 
Criteria used in the selection of* 
vsites for the first field lest areshovvn in 
the adjoining table, initial requirements 
were that classes be composed of -Eff^,, 
children *in . the 50 to 80 I Q r^nije.^i^t 
mnst or all of the students be 13- to 
16-years c5i age. and that each class and 
teacher be able to participate in the 
lield test for at least two of the three 
years. Attention was given to locating 
sites with a wide geographic distribution, 
with a variety of different ethnic'and 
racial backgrounds, and settings that 
ranged from low income/inner chy to 
highnr income/suburban locations. IV 
was also a concern to locate a variety of 
adrriinistrative classroom arrangements: 
self-contained, departmehtalized, and 
EMH facilities separate from public 
schools:* In a few, cases, it was possible 
to locate classes containing some stu- 
dents who had|participated in the field * 
'testing of ME NOW, the life sciences 
curriculum developed for the interrhedi- ^ 
ate {11- to 13-year old) EM}H age group. 
* \ (Continued) . 
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fi£SI COi'y AVAILABLE 



BEST COPY AMIUIBLE 



TABLE 4 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



, Criteria for Selection of Experimental Teachers (and Districts) 
' ^ Testing'ME AND MY environment" ' 



\ 



A. The teacher should: 

1. be highly recommended; 

2. bp fleVible and innovative; 

3. be able to use inquiry approacli^and involve students 
.in activities; . 

4. be confident in ability- and not unduly threatened by 
observation; • 

^ • 5. be at lea^t in the second year of teaching at this school 
with this age group; . 
6: be willing to commit herself ^or a three-year period of 
field testing (November 1972-June 1975); '■ 

7. be willing to spend extra time in preparation for*and 
^ evaluation .of the ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 

1 materials; . , ' 

8. spend a minimum of 45 minutiss daily leaching the 
test curriculum; • / ^ 

9. be willing to take chijclren field trips ana do activi- 
ties outside the classroom; * 

10. be willing to work with BSCS staf?'and participate in 
a training session prior^. to the field test and other 
■ training sessions as scheduled. 

B. IVIost or ail of the students involved must remal/i grouped 
together and with the same teacher for the three-year 
.pei*iod: 

C. the district, must: v 
\ 1. agree to-the involvement as a field lest site; 

\ 2. agree to provide substitutes for a 3-5 day. training 

period each year; / 
)' . jTigi^ise to the presence of occasional observers in the 



test class; \ 

* 4. accept the piresent^tion of content that may be con- 
i ^ troversicH (sex education, venereal disease, birth control); 
.•■ 5. agree to the involvenient of the teacher jn add^itional 
preparation and reports, reirevrng the ^eacher of as 
many extra responsibilities as possibh:; 
^6. agree that the test teacher can spend a minimum of 45 
minutes daily of instruction in the test curriculum,; 
^J. be willing to supply at no expense to BSCS, a class 
■ roster with recent validated Binet or WISC scores and 
home background information on eagh child. (T^st 
information should be no older than. Sept., 1979*) 
8. be willing to allow achievement testing in the test . 
• clas^roorh; , . 



9. provide a locking .stoi»ge cabinet in the clafisroom to 

store kit of material's; 
ip., provide the test teacher with a Kodak Carousel projec- 
tor, cassette tape recorder and overhead projector, 

^ \ " . ■ • ' .. 

D. Evaluation requirements for test classes: . " . , 

1. classes must be compose^ of qfjalifying E^MH children 
in the 50-80 IQ range; < 

2. most' or all of the studentis must bu in the ,13-1 5 year 
agp range; however, each cfass should be predominat.ely 
7th graders who will participate for the full three-year . 
'period; - • •» . 

3. each of the» following categories- should be represented 
by several classeii in the field test sample: 

a. low income'setting ^ 
b;. middle incnrne setting - / = 

c. inner city 

d. urban: • ' ^ '. ^ 

e. suburbv^n » , ' 
^ ' f^ rural ^ ' . . • ^ 

g. self.-contaihed class' - 

h. departmentalized scierrce ■ ' 

i. separate EMH facility , 

■ . i.. s^qucho ME NOW instruftion 

k, no previous science instructiODi 

% ■ ■ • : ' 

E, Obligations of BSCS in field 'testing MB AND MY 
EiSlVIRONMENT: - '^ 

■ 1, complete f-ield test* kit (can be purchased at cost); 

2. Te^clfer's Guides and printegl materials^will be furnished 
' ■ . by BSCS; . " ^ * - 

3. supervisor of test teachers vyill also' be furnished a - , 
Teacher's Guide; ; / ; 

4. a revised' guide will be supplied to participating dis- 
"* tricts when available;. . 

5. teachisrs /nd districts participating indevelophnent and ; 
field testinp will be given credit in the published 
materials; - * ■ 

6. supporting services will be provided^ for test teachers 
(on-si'.a training during visits by. BSCS.staff. frequent 
letters^ and availability by phone); . \ ' . . \ ' - 

7. an evaluation report will be sent to the district and 
participating teachers wherfc completed; -„ - . . ; 

3. BSCS staff will .be available whenever reasonably pos- • 
sibl€ for local and regional* meetings as requested by ' 
participating schools. 
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VSELECTION OF SITES FOR 
'hRST FIELD TEST JContinuixil 
1 \. CtMtain cojnmitments' were ex- - 
peeled of th<? teacher and schopf district 
selected (or participation, "Given -the- 
above (}ualif ications for test classes, the ' 
most ' jmpo/ li'jnt criteiion ioi the 'firsts 
field test was The ability and exper:^?nce * 
of the teacher'. Theiatignak? for (5iis was 
that the first field test -of the maferials 
be structured to pfovide the best possi-. 
blo^ rest ■ of the materials themselves^ 
vvithOt.Ji introducing the pro^jkMns en- 
countered bv a first-yea: /eachei both^ 
discipline and orqanuation. Therefore/ 
ont; ieciuir*.»meoi was that all t-eachers 
havt; at least one ^y<.'ar of exppriejice/ 
Anoiher^^ was Ihar the district release the 
teiujiijf for .up to five ciays for training. 
Table 4 contains the reci()rocal commit- 
ments of^BSCS and partrcipatincj schools. 

A number. of school distr'.icts had 
heard o1, or' been involved in tlie ME 
NOW field testing or other programs 
developed by BSCS, aiKl (j(mi written 
indicating an interest in participatintj in 
field tests, Fiqitj this pool of interested 
distr icts, some were contacted by phon.e 
to determine whether they had eligible 
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' classes in terms of the population and 
'setting desired; We specified that the 
teacher to be considered should be 
highly' recommended, flexible, innova-' 

■ tive, able tp use an inquiry approach and 
involve students in activities, be confi- 
dent and not threatened by observation, 

«. and. be willing to commit herself to- 
' participation in the field test and extra 
pr'eparation time, and to teaching the 
materials at least forty-five minutes daily. 
^- • An initiaj screening yielded 28 
'teachi;rs< each of whom was vj^itqd by a 
staff member or sonneone, such as a 
^ write ', familiar wfth the program 'and ^ 

■ matejals. The teachers vvere observed 
• ■^a'chmg their; classed and were inter* 

viewed, as a final step in the selection of 
the 14 par;ticipants. ' 

The size of the first "field test 

. groap was determined primarily by the 
amount of funding availabla,- considera- 

. tibns of the ''costs of visiting sites, and 
the collection and processing of various 
kinds of data.' It was the ught mor e 
'important, to be able to monitor and 
judge the degree to which these*tea{?^rs 
implemented the materials in an inten- 
sive way than to have.a largp number ot 
sites with which v^e.had little contact 
arid little way \o judge the nature of the 



treatment, and its fidelity/ to the intejif. 

Four of the 14 classes represented 
departmentalized or semi*departmental» 
ized situations. Th? other ten vy.ere selft 
contained' classes. One ot the sites was a 
sepaVate facility for exceptional children 
with different types of handicaps. 
Another site was an experimental school 
in whicPi the EM'H students -were inte- 
grated into many of the regular class 
offerings. Half of the sites represented" 
low income groups, including inner^city 
and rural. lOne site was in a lab school 
.and was composed of 28 children in a 
team teaching situation. One site was a^ 
high school group which was seletted to 
check on, the interest and performance 
of older children. * 

These were. the sites at which the^ 
first /ield test began two year's ago and 
will continu:* for another year. ' 

Two-thirds of the students in the 
first field test group are white, with 
the !argest«proportion of*the other tPiird 
being Black or^Chicano, and with a few 
Oriental or Indian. Three-fifths of the 
^group are male; two-fifths are female. 

Average Wise (or WISC equiva- 
lent) total/IQ score was 70 (S.D/« 9), 
and two-thirds o.f the group were'^1.3 to 
1 4 Vears old when the testing oegan , B 



SELECTION OF 
SITES FOR . 
SECOND 
FIELD TEST- 

•Tlie -21 cl;^sses includ^Hl in the 
SLVond • fiefd test, now endinc) its first 

.yt?ar. more closely reflec; a (:ross:seclion 
of special education" teachers than -those 
who wt?re.rCarefLrNy scieenetl loi the lirst 
test groirf). (Sec map, pages 12-,13, tor. 

'list of lest teachers and schools.) In this 

*!^»cotid field test the district Was given 
tlib same criteria used tor teacher selec- 
tio'n )n Jhe f>rst field test bui was simply 
requested^ to identify a teacher who, in 
poter-itial it not. experief\ce,' would- be' 

•exceptionally gooclaand willinc] to partj,- 

• orpate in this" venture:^ This group of 
teacljer-^ ranges, trorn several who are in 
their first year of leaching to some who' 
have many, many yea^s of experience 
teaching exceptional children. The 
majority have been working in the field 
of special education for several years: 

The school districts of these 

• teachers were identified by 'ex[Kessions' 
of interest, usually letffefs', from a" teacher, 
oV supervisor. The first year of'field test- 
ing of' ME -AND MY ENVIRONMENT, 
the" commercial sales of ME, NOW, and 
presentations' at*such. places as the 1972 
International Co,uncil on Exceptional ' 
Children Convei^tion in Washington, 
D. C, had led to many requestis to parti; 
cipate in further fietd testing. Cbrres- 
ponqjence followed with nearly one 
hundred school districts. Of these al- 
ma^t one-third*" (34 distrJcts) .indicated ^ 
a willingness to purchase the kit of mate- 
rials and make tfie commitment for a 
three-year field testing effort. It \/vas 
from this group that the final 21 field 

• te5^ sites were selected. " ' 

.Schools were selecte^l in 14 states: 
Massachusetts, New York,. North ^Caro 
lina, Pennsylvania, Oliio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Illinois, Iowa, 'Kansas, Colo/ 
i^aiJo, Nevada, talifomia, and Washing- 
ton. In addition, one site was located in 
. Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, fight new 
■ states were included in the second field 
test sample, resulting in field testing in 
18 states and Canada. 




Because a great.part of the.special ' 
education population js located in large; 
niletropolitan ar(^s, where students rhight 
respond differbhtj^y to an envirqngnental 
program than those living in submbanor 
outlying areas, and because for the urban 
nroup 'a predes'itined curnco)un1 poses 
.problems quite.dt-fferent'from those in a 
smaller district, considerable effort was 
made to locate at least lialf of the second^ 
field test classes in large, metropolitan 
areas. F-ive test sites (one-fourth of.the 
Sample) are in inrxer-ci*ty gheWo are^s in 
New York City, Denver, 'San Fraifcisco, 
and Seattle. Another live (again^ fourth 
. of the sample) are in large metropolitan 
areas, but do not represent ir^nnr-ciiy 
situations. Four test sites are in essen- . 
tially ruraj communities/ The remainder 
are in suburban or small tt)wn areas.' - 

Approximately^ /one-half of the 
students in the second field test group 
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are in mihority ethnic groups, primarily 
Black, Chlcano, or Puerto R-ican. 

The second field test, like- the 
first,'is designed tosamj^le three different 
acje groupings of. students. One set of 
five sites has students whose age at the 
beg'inmng oi the lost wgs predominately 
below thirteen.' The«second- major group 
qf ten sites includes students Who. are . 
predomifiately- thirteen years old. A 
third cjroup of six sites includes students 
most of whom are atiove the*agp of 
thirteen. 

t 

• Again, as in the first field test, 
efforts were made to obtain a variety oj 
sites representing self-contained, depart- 
mentahzcci, and separate EMH facilities. 
In order to include a larger number of 
schools and stay within the constraints 
of funding for th(i project, each of the^ 
participating districts putcha,sed the kit 
of materials at cost. H 
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BEST COW MM^BLE 




EASTERN t 

0 Mfiry Smith 

Shi?piriil Jr. High 
Dufhani, Notth Carahna 

(2) Edward.McCann 
Mon Valley School 
West Mifflin. Pennsylvania 



' CENTRAL 

(7) Fred Strickland 

Nuthan Weeks Jr. High 
Dl'6 Moines, Iowa 

Dannette Boyle ^ 
Nuvin Piatt Jj. High 
Boukitii , Colorado 

@Wallis Kiryluk - 

Cole-'Jr. Higfi 
Denver. Colorado « 



(3) Richard MathJs 0Candace Light 

Shddowlawn Ledming Confer ^Hodgkins Jr. High 
Arlitigton. Tennessee ' Wesiminster, Colorado 



LISTING OF ^ 
TEACHERS AND 

CLASSES SHOWN GEOGRAPHICALLY 




. EASTERN 

|T] Joseph Sousa 

Harnngton Way Jr. Hitjh 
WofCL'srer, A/Iassachusfftrs 

[Y] Sheldon Fine 
C, I.S. 148 
Bronx' New.?'o/k* 

[3J Edward Sherman ^' 
I.S. 131 

Bronx. New York 

[T] Edward IVIcIMutty 
^ Easiwood Jr, High 
Syracuse.. Nev/ York 

[5] Alice Bigham. 
Aycock Jr.. High ^ 
Raleigh. North Carolina 

Mollie Kite 

Pathfinder School. ^ 
Bethel Park, Pennsyl\Sh:i 

[7] Vito Lombardo 
. F. D. R. Jr. High 
Bristol. Pennsylvania 



, CENTRAL 

I^SueVVright 

West Locust Etemeniary 
Wilmingron. Ohio 

[9]l\/larv White 

Shavk^nee Jr, High 
'Louisville, Kentucky 

Ijo] Howard Shipley 
Judson Hill School 
Morjistown, Tennessee 

p}7[ Alma .Jenkins 

Skiles Middle School 
Evanston, Illinois 

[j2]Joan McNulty . 
Centraf Ji. High 

DeWilt, Iowa 

j 0 

|j3] Hilda Thach 
• Pierson J:. High 
i Kansas City,. Kansas 

[l4]Carl Hoff 

Laf ay ett e M iddle Sch 00 1 
Lafayette, Colorado 



[Ts] June Allbrandt 

Lake Jr. High 
Denver, Colorado 

Susan Thomasgard 
Merrill Jr. High 
Denver, Colorado 

WESTERN 

[TtI Chaminade Farmer 
Gihson Jr. High 
Las Vegas, Nevada " 

QgjEva Reedy 
' Benjamin Franklin Jr. High * 
San Francisco, California 

[19] Edith Shipmaa ; 

Pacific Prevocational School 
Seattle. Washington-'- ■. 

j2oj Betty Silverthorn \". 
Selah Jr. High^ ■ 
Selah, Washingion 

^Douglas McCullough 

L. Y. Cairns Vocational School' 
■ Edmonton, Alherta. Canada 
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BEST COPY-AVAIUBLL 



8)'Augu5i Zeitlow ^1-72) 
cSrIa Watts 172 73) 
UNC L.jhof.iftJi V Sirhoo) 




WESTERN 



)Jo Ann Jeppson (71. 72) 
.Michael Rae (72 73) . 
Grjrulu Pjfk Ji Hiyh 
Salt Lake Cily, Ui.ih ' • 

FqjTom Ro'dgers * 

Las Vt?(jas. Mt'VH(lii 



(n) Larry Allen 

StffUiiifi Hnjh School 
Missoul.i Miintjr^st 



jg^SttJvR Johnson 
Onit.il Si".hon! 

(13) Cecil Linder 

Roo;i»"voll Jr . Hiyh 
Euijf.M.ii", Ou.'yon 



(m) Viiicent Alv»no 

Golviii V*jl)<fv J'. High 
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CHARACTERISTICS 
OF FIELD TEST 
CLASSES 

There were a number of features 
of students and.,classes involved in, this 
study that are typical (if not necessarily 
representative tn sampling) for special 
education classes. Some of these include 
how children are* grouped and housed,, 
the resources available, the rate of turn- 
over of students, and the ruasons' for 
placement in special classes. Related to 
the last factor is the permanence. of clas- 
sification. Another section of this^report 
takes a close look at this issue. 

In addition to demographic data 
provided by schools, information 
obtained from student interviews is' giv- 
en oh the aspirations of the students. 
Other .information obtained from staff 
site visits is also reported. A section 
beginning on. page 16 contains a repre- 
sentative-selection of teacher descrip- 
'tions of stucients. A separate report 
describes measurement of ability and 
performance obtained during the 
1971-72 school year. 

• The information on .test classes is 
not generalizable * to all junior high 
special- education classes, in that the 
sample is too small and biased by care-^ 
ful selection to meet field testing re- 
quirements. On the other hand, we 
repeat that a number of characteristics 
\{\ the sample reflect typical conditions 
in many special education classes. Read- 
ers of this report who find some of the 
information" at variance with other 
studies are jnvited oto inform us so that 
bur own- understanding of this popula- 
■ tion will be broadened. ^ - 

"This section first presents* infdr- 
^mation based on the first field test 
• group of 14 classes. Some comparisons 
are then madewith the characteristics of 
the second field test group of 21 classes. 



Background Data 
for Field Test h 
Years 1 and 2 



Tables 5 and summarize the 
composition of test classes as of January 
1972 and 1973. The followintj informa- 
tion can be noted ih the tables: 
1. The rate of turnover in these classes 
is hig|>, In the interval from the 
second month of field testing in the 



TABLE 5 



Field Test I'Studei 







Sex 


Age Range 




Teacher 
*? 


N 


Wl ^ 


F ' 


12 


13 

r 


14 




00 


16 


15 


1 


.2 


4 


4 . 




01 




8 


7 


7 


8 ' 


✓ 




02 


15 


n 


' 4 




1 






03 


1 1 


5 


6 


1 


8 


2 




04 


13 


7 


«e 


2 . 


3 


6 




05 


15 


9 


6 


5 


8 


2 




06 


10 


5 


5 




4 


4. 




07 


15 


10 ' 


5 


. 2 


8 


5 




08 . 


12 


8 


■ 4 






6^ 




09 


15 


• 9 


6, 






1 




11 


15 


8 


7 




15 






12 


^ 16 


'11 . 




4 


12 






13 ^ 


15 


8 


7 


1 . 


5 


4 




14t . 


26 


13 


13« 


1' 


* 3 ' 


10 




Total Group 


209 


127 


82*' 


25 


. 79 


49 


Percent . " 




61% 


39% 


12% 


38% 


;23% • t 



*Oriehtal 
* * Indian 



t Double class with team teaching arrangement. 



TABLE 6 



Field Test 1 Studer 







Turnover Rate 




Sex , V 




Teacher 


N 


Dropped 


Continuing; 


- New 


Wl 






00 


14 


12= 


4 


10 


12 


2 




. 01 ^ 


'18 


2 . 


0l3 




: 9 


9 




02 ' 


16 


5 


10 


%5 


13 


3 




03 


9 


• 3 


6 


3 


5 


4 




04 


10 


■ .8 . 


5 


5 


5 






t> ■ 
05 


10 


9 


6 


' <4 


8. 


2 * 




06 


14 


2 . 


/ 8 


6 


4 


10 




07 


16 


2 


13 , • 


3 / 


12 


4 




08 


14 


^0 


12 


2 


9 


5 




•09?i 


14 


5 


. clO 


4 


8 


6 




11 


15 


2 


13 


2^ 


• 7 


. 8 




. . '12 


17 


3 


.13 


4 ' 




V 8 




13 


• .15 


9 


6 


9 


,9 


6 




14. 


11 


\ 19 , 


7 


4 


3 . 


8 




Total Group 


193 


81 


126 


66 


113 




Percent 




. . 42%- 


65% . 


34% 


59% 


429?\''l 



^Oriental - 
'^Indian' 
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first year to the siin><? point m the 
second year, one- third of the initial 
group had emigratt?d. The totol 
niimljLM of students remiiined fjiily 
constant, indicating that one-thjKl of 
the students who are now involved 
are new to the (jfogram.- Tfiis turn- 



over is consistent in 13 out of tlie 14 
classes. A similar analysis in iVlay 
1972 indicated that this change can- 
not l3e attributed primarilv*»to moving 
oldei students out atni younger stu- 
dents in at the end o1 the yeai. 'The 
turnover afJpears to be (Mimarily the 



lesult of students moving into and , 
out of the school district. 
Three out of every five students in 
Field Test I are males, a latio that is 
typical foi thi-s population, However, 
ahout one-half of the test classes 
show roughly c<\Uii\ divisiofvof sexes, 

IContinueci) 



:kgrouncl Information: Year 1 (As of January 1, 1972) 



in Years* 


Range in IQ 


• Mean 


Cthijic Composition 


15 




<^ 1 u 






D 1 • 


.71 




— — ::i?L 


vv niie 


uiacK 


unicano 


Other 








below 


60 


70 


80 


above 












4 


2 






6 


4 


6 




65.3 


3 


13 














6 


3 


6 




64.6. 


10 


5 


f 




9 








. 2 


8. 


5 




68.6 


6 


9 














2 


7 


1 


1 


66.8 


10 








2 








1 


' 6 . 


6 




69.F; 


13 
















2 


4 


8 


1 


70.1 ' 


3 


12 






2 








2 


6 


2 




66.3 


8 


^ I 




r ' 










" 2 




8 


5 


72.1 


15 








5 


1 




1 


1 


.5 


4 




70.1 


1 1 








2 ' 


9 


3 




2 


6 


7 




69.0 


^ 15 
















2 


4 


6 


3 


74.3 


1 


10 


' 4 












2 


1 


8 




77.0 


12 




.3 ' 


1 ' 


4 


1 






1 


2 


9 


3 


75.1 


15 








5 


6 


1 


3 


' 5 


13 


, 5 




65.3 . 


16 




; 10 




33 


, 19 \ 


. 4 


4 


36 


*69 


81 . 


19 


69.3 


138 


51 


17 


3 


16% 


9%" 


2% 


• 2% 


17% 


33% 


39% 


9% 




. 66% 


25% 


8%' 


. .1% 



ckground Information: Year 2 (As of January 1, 1973) 





Age Range in Years 




Range in IQ 




IVIean 




Ethnic Composition 






12 


13 


1.4 


15 


16 


>t6 


50 & 


51. 


61- 


-71- 


81 & 


IQ 


White^ 


Black 


Chicano 


Other 
















below 


60 


70 


80 


above 
















' 5 




; 3 


4 


2. 




3 


7 


4 




' 67.7 


1 


13 










8^ 


8 








' 3 


5 


3 


5 




61.1 


11 














* 5 


6.. 


5 






'1 


6 


5 . 


4 


75.4 


9 


7 










1 


. 6 


2 








1 


8 






66.4 


8 


.1 








1 


2 


5 


1 


1 






1 


2v 


6 


1 


69.9 


9 . 




1 


• '-^ 






5 


2 


2 








1 


4 


4 


1 


. J0.1 


■ 2' 


8 








4 


1 


5 


4 








'3 


9^ 


2 




6^.4 


12 


r 




1* ' 






2 


. 8 


6- 










2 


9 


•^5 


77.1 


16 












1 


1 


6' 


5 


1 


1 


• 2 


5 


5 


1 


71.3 : 


12 














1 


2> 


3' 


8 




3 




5 


1 


68.7 


14 














15 










3 


5 


4 


3 


72.3 


1 


11 


.3 








2 


14 


1 






1 


2 


2 


9 


3 - 


72.9 


12 




• * 4 






. ^^':-1 • 


5 


7 


2 








3 


2 


7 


3 


72.0 


15 












1 


2 


4 


3 


1 




3 


4 ' 


' 3 




65.7 


8 




3 




7 


33 


79 


39 


21 


12 




' 31^ 


, 64 


. ' 68 . 


• 22 


66,8 \ 


,.- 130 


. 48 


•11 


4 . 


* 4% 


17% 


41% 


20% 


11% 


6% 3% 


16% 


■ 33% 


35% 


11% 




' 67%' 


'25%: 


6% 


■ 2% 
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A SAMPLE 
OF TEACHERS' 
DESCRIPTIONS 
OF STUDENTS 

^ At the beginning of field 

trials of ME AND MY EN- ^ 
VIRONMENT each teacher 
was asked to desaibe (on 
tape) each student included in 
the test class. The following 
22 vignettes (comprising 10% 
of the students) were caref uljy 
selected to be representative 
ot the entire test population. 
No fnore than two or three descriptions were derived from 
any single \e$x class. 

These descriptions are enofmdusly revealing of the yy/ide 
range of instructional difficulties and home or personal prob- 
lems the schools are attempting ro alleviate by placing these 
students in classes labelled '-mentally hanuicapped." They 
also communicate the genuine concern for students and 
knowledge of them by teachers. 

Some of the descriptions indicate the perspective of 
special education teachers in thinking and talking about their 
students. Occasionally this picture is slightly distorted, by the 
directions given to teachers when the descriptions first were 
requested. These directions were: 

Allows to 5 minutes per child to describe the facts that 
you think are most (^geht regarding the child's place- - 
ment in this class and likely response to instructions. 

The following list need not be followed but suggests 
some things you might view as relevant: 
ability to follow directions 
participation in class 

social adjustment; ability to work in a group 
perceptual problems 
current f endemic level of functioning 
emotion^:' adjustment 
home situ-ition 
attitudes ^.oward school 
interests 

response to new things (curiosity, enthusiasm) 
degree of dependence 

ability to accept responsibility; use own initiative 
coordination and fine motor functioning 

Each description below is reported in ?ts entirety as the 
test teachfir dictated it (except for deletion of names). 

1, This student has an IQ of 62 and functions as a mildly 
retarded individual. He is quite capable of following most 
classroom directions. He participates in classroom activities 
and could be called the leader of the class. He has many 
friends in class and he gets alor^g quite well with other children 

^ (Continued) 



BEST COPY AVAlLABLi 

Background Data for Field Test 5 

Years 1 and 2 (Contitunxi) 

vvhilo only orn? ThiKi t'stalihsh the 
pteciomuKUely nule pntlein. 

3 Tht' kucjt.'st d()f (jUHip, jt \\^Kl outset, 
making up louqhly two fifths of the 
s^iinpU:, was of students 13 years old 
the piirnaiy tuiqet acje. About" 
thiee-fout ths of the sample' was in 
the 12- to 14 year -old age range. 
Classes 01 and 09 wen? (feliherately 



TABLE,? 



Field Test 2 Student 







Sex 


Age Range in Years 


Teacher 


N 


M 


F 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


21 


16 


10 


6 




1 


8 


5 


2 






22 


20 


16 


4 




10 


8 


1 


1 






26 


16 


7 


9 




1 


8 


7 








28 


9 


7 


2 






8 


1 








29 


14 


8" 


6 


2 




4 


4 


4 






31 


12 


6 


6 






1 


8 


1 


1 




32 


1 1 


6 


5 






2 


7 


2 






33 


12 


5 


7 






5 


5 


2 






34 


18 


10 


8 






1 


13 








35 


11 


6 


5 








10 


1 






36 


14 


11 


3 






5 


7. 


2 






37 


16 


8 


8 




2 


1 


6 


4 


3 




38 


15 


9 


6 








14 


1 






39 


17 


10 


7 








13 


4 






41 


19 


13 


6 








9 


8 


2 




42 


13 


10 


3 








5 


5 


2 




43 


17 


14 


3 






3 


11 


2 


1 




40 


10 


4 


6 








4 


4 


2 




47 


12 


7 


5 








3 


5 


4 




48 


13 


7 


6 








5 


5 


1 


2 


49 


14 


10 


4 






3 


2 


7 


2 




Total 


299 


184 115 


2 


14 


57 140 60 


18 


2 


Group 




















Percent 




62% 


39% 


1% 


5%19%47%20% 


6% 


1% 


* Oriental 



















Background Data for 
Field Test 2, Year 1 

Table 7 shows the data for the 
second field test group of 21 classes. A 
comparison of the (Jemogiaphic data on 
the twJ fiekJ test populations reveals 
that the/ are very similar in the propor- 
tion of hoys and girls and in age (fistrihu- 
tion. Individual classes show a two- to 
four-year range of ayes. 



BEST COPY 

selectt.'(i'!0 test U)v cinnr.uiun) dl the 
lowtjf tind upper limits of the ajjef* 
lanye understudy. Fourtenn poi cehr 
pt ihe studerus were outs'de the 13- 
U3 1 G yoijr »Dld aye lanye. 
4. Tht? nm\n IQ (69.3) for studf^'nts rn 
Field Test I. is cjuite hi()h; 48% of the 
students aie in. the upper thiid oi tho 
tiirget lancje. (hi l30th field test' 
(jiuups, aver .three-fourths of the stu- 
dent popuUKio'i IS above 60 IQ. Tlxis 



AVAILABLE 

is 10 bi^ expected as a characte/ ist/c 
tlistMl)ution of extreme scoies.) 
Eleven peicent of the students in 
' .FitjId Test I rtave IQ scores above 80. 
JAIi iQ scoies an? Wise total scotos 
or ■;,W;ISC «quivaltjnt, if the Bi/iel 
was used.) 
5. One-thud of the test population con- 
sists of Black and ChicaJio students. 
They ar e concentrated in five classes: 
th/ee in utban or inner city setti/igs, 



. / ■ . ■ 
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o/ie in a soutjief n tural sethnq, and 
one in a mid western farming com- 
munity. The other nine classes are 
predominately while and almost 
evenly divided betw'een smaller cities 
(population less thaf) 50.000) and 
suburlis of large metropolitan aieas. 



Background Information: 


Year 1 (As of January L," 1973) 




Range in IQ 


Mean 


Ethnic Composition 


J 


50 & 




• 6V 


71- 


81 &• 


IQ 


White 


Blaqk 


Chicano or 


Other 


Location 4 


below 


60 


70. 


80 


» al^ave 








Puerto Rican 










8 


6 




69.6 ' 


5 


11 






Urban • ^ 




1 


8 . 


10 


1 


70 1 
/U.I 


9 


10 






IJrhan 
\J 1 iJdi 1 




1 


7 


8 




70.3 


. 16 








Suburban 




2 


5 


2 




67.4 


8 


1- 






Rural 






3 


7 


4 


76.1 


4 . 




>0 




Rural 


3 


1 


5 


. 1 


1 


62.6 


- 3 


8 


1 




w ^ Inner City 




3 


7 






60.4 




11 






^ < Inner City 




3 


8 


1 




64.1 


3 


2 


'7 




Inner City 






4 


13 


1 


73.7 


7 




" n 




Urban 


1: 


1^ 


5 


. 4 . 




67.0. - 


1 


9 


1 




Urban 




2"r 


7 


4 


1 


,69.4 


11 


3 






Smaller City 


2 


3 


7 


3 . 


1 


65.3 


.2 


14 






Smaller City* 


1 


1 


2 


11 




71.2 


. 7 


7 


^1 




Inner City 






- 8 


9 




70.2 


17 








.Rural 


2 


4 


10 


2 




63.2 




■ A ^ 


15 




Inner City 




2 


2 


6 


2 


74.6 - 


. 12 


\ 1 






Urban 






9 - 


6 . 




69.6 . 




„ \? 






Urban. 


i 


3 


4 ■ 


1 




60.8 


3 








Smaller. City • 




■ 4 


2 


4 


2 


73.8" 


12 


■V 






Suburban 


3 


3 


7 






■ 59,6 


12 






1 * 


Smaller Qity 






3 


9 


2 


75.3 


14 








Rural 




34 • 


121 .. 


107 


15 


68.2 


142 


io5 


47 


.1 




5% 


. 11% 


41% 


36% 


5% 




48% 


35% , 


16% 


.3% 





Two features of the second field 
test group ar^dilferent by design: 
a." Differences in response to the mate- 
rials by .age were noted iti the first 
year of the first field lest. For this 
. rf^'SOn a more representative, sample 
ot age groupings was planned for 
Field Test ll. Students in five 
classes (ID numbers 21, 22; 26, 28, 
29) are predorninately younger than 

ERJC . ^ 



13 years of age. Those of ten other 
.classes (ID nurpbers 31-39. and 43) 
are predominately 13 years of age. 
The students, of the final six classes 
(ID numbers ^41, 42, 46-49V are pre- 
^dominately more than 13 years of age. 
b. Concern for the suceessful impjemen- 
tation of .an environmental curricu- 
lum in a wide variety of settings led 
to the attempt to obtain, as near as 



possible, eqtfal representation of 
ih.ner city, urban, suburban and 
smaller city, and rural settings. Table 
.7 shows that this was accomplished. . 
It resulted as well in an equal repre- 
sentation of the collective niinorities, 
anjj whiles in the lest sample. {Th|^ 
inner city and urban classes account 
for almost all of the minority group 
population.) , M. » 



TEACHERS' DESCRIPTIONS ; (Continued) 
in the building. His main drawback is his aggressii^e and 
" impulsive behavior. Very often, he mii'ily in to a rage of 
anger or some type oi temper tantrum: He is a very unstable ' 
individual His home situation 'is t/ery negative. He is one of 
eight children and the father is not present He is very interested 
in athletics and he participates on tfie school basketball team. 
He is a very curious and enthusiastic individual and is always 
willing to learn. He accepts responsibility and is ahlejo handle ^ 
it without much difficulty. His coordination and fine 
motor functioning are excel'int • • ' 

* ■ . * 

2. He is Black and very small in stature and has a speech 
impediment. His spi^h does not hinder fiim from talking. 

He is forever talking: he is a very lively young man Along iA/iti) 
his speech defect he has a major problem in reading. He ranks 
high in arithmetic btivhis reading level is very low. He' is the 
kind that will talk and express opinions and ideas as they co/ne 
to him. It's kind of hard for me to tell his academic skills since 
I don't have any experience'^n teaching him in any of the basic 
subjects, from talking to teachers in the building I have found 
that he is very weak in the reading area. I have observed him 
in the hallways and in the cafeteria and he is forever talking on 
various subjects. He should be able to relate back to us 
on the materials that will be presented and he should benefit 
and profit from this program, 

3. This student has an IQ of 59. He functions as a very low 
EMH student. He is able to follow.simple directions. He 

■ participates very we// in classroom activities, but very seldoqj will 
he enter into any classroom discussjons. He has many friends 
and is able to work In a group without much difficulty. He has- 
a perceptual motor problem which vends to hinder his learning 
capabilities. He is quite well adjusted and seems to he a very happy 

^ individual His home situation is terrible. 'He comes from a family 

. of five retarded sisters, one retarded' bro ther, and two retarded 
parents. The family lives on public assistance. He has no expressed 
interests. He responds very well to things. fHe seems to be a 

^ curious and enthusiastic individual. His coordination and fine: ' 
motor functioning are poor. / 

^. This boy's listed JO is 86. This is very misleading. First 
of all, he was listed In the 7th grade team situation, which is 
''normal jL I had him in my module 7th and 8th with the 7th grade 
life scie^. He was a total zero in that class. He would ask 
to go to the r'estrooml or to the locker, or for water, and he ' ' ' 
] wouldn't neturn/missing all his classes, r We had a conference with 
dw.school psychologist, from this downtown office. He suggested 
that this boy be kept in vi/hh the regular classes. We finally talked 
to tfte principal and had him changed to the special class. He :is one 
of the brighter kids in this class. He acts well disciplinary-wise, 

fie parh'cipates, he he/ps put the apparatus together, he doesn't 
mind putting on the goggles, and I think he learns things, 
i. think in this type of course, with this type of studen f; he might 
just do a// right.^ f/e has no perceptual problems that / can see. 
' \ ' / (Continued) 
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Grouping and Housing of 
Students in Field Test 1 

AH but two of tlie classes in Field 
Test I have stayed togotlim as intact 
groups for all or most acl'ivities (ktnng 
the school doy. in tlie other two classes, 
reqiouping with ottiLM EMH classes has 
occurred for sorrie subjects. 

Most of the test classes. riMnain 
with the same teacher for a two or three 



.year period. Table 8 reveals further In- 
foimalioii on how these • classes are 
housed and administered in the various 
school districts. 

Three-jourths of the first field test 
classes are in reyular junior high schools, 
but the students are almost iota My 
stftjregated from the regular program for 
"normal" children. In one-half of the 
classes, teachers instruct students in all 
subject areas and remain with the same 
group fot' the entire school day. Most of 



these classes are the only intermediate 
EMH classes In the building. 

The four classes located in separate 
facilities represent a,t tempts to centra I (•^l* 
the district's- special education program 
and offer special facilities and program- 
ming. In t-hree cases this special housifuj 

• is immediately adjacent to . regular 
schools l*t no integrated prograrnming 
is attempted. 

S Ratings wereobtained for the class- 
room s I he m s e I V es a ti cl f 0 r the. r eso u rces-. 



TABLE 8 



Schoolhousing and Administration of Field Test 1 Classes 





^ Regular School Building 


Special School Building 




Segregated 


Integrated 


Segregated 


Integrated 


= Self-contained classroom 


Bclasses 




2 classes 


^ 


Departmentalized by subject 


' 4 classes 


1 class 

t 


2 classes 





available for the special education pro- 
gram in Field Test I schools. These rat- 
ings were based on site visits, informa- 
tion from teachers, and discussions.with 
, school administj-ators. 

Classroom facilities for four^of the 
teachers were found poor. The furni- 
ture is old and extra work areas are lack- 
ing. There^ are no storage facilities. 



Roo.ms are poorly lighted, ventilated 
noisy fans, ^nd intgeneraj are poor! 



maintained. Bulletin board and chalk- 
board space is "limited. Few curricular 
materials of any kind are available and 
these are obtained .at great effort on the^. 
teacher's part. A regirr\ented, restrictive 
climate 'is reflected in the organization 
of classes throughout the scho'ol. 

In contrast, ^six of the classes hasie 
had excellent facilities— adequate space, 
equipment, materials, and furniture^ and 
plenty of .storage space. Jhe classrpoms 



are bright and cheerful ancJ the school 
climate relaxed-and>iopen. 

These conditions jare in part a 
jaflectiorrqf the financial, resources avail- 
able, which range from a budgeJ.,of fifty 
dollars per year' to several thousand, 
dollars per year. 

Because site visits to second frold 
test classes have not been completed, a 
similar analysis is not yet available on 
these classes. ' ■ 
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TEACHERS' DESCRIPTIONS (Continued) 
/ see no interestsi f don't know what his home situation is 
or his attitudes toward school, but he seems to be fairly well 
Sd/usted I also think he's a vary good con artist and he can do 
nothing and look like a zero when he wants to. 

5. This student is female. Black, a rather large girl for her age. 
^ She is one of the brighter ones that we have in my basic education 
class. She understands the printed page. She is tbe kind who 
will lose control if things do not go exactly the way that 
she thinks they should go. This is yvith her peer group. This does 
not happen in a teacherstudent situation. She can relate to 
teachers well. She tries hard to get the proper understanding 
of the material that she is working on. She should give us 
. very good feedback, in school. She is in home economics and 
seems to enjoy this work She can read the menus and carry out 
the assignments that are given to her. 

R He is a 7th grader who came to our school from a school in 

the Black heighborhood, or ghetto- type neighborhood. 

When he first arrived at the beginning of this school year, it was 

my opinion that he was a trainable level child. However, - , 

I now feel that he is an educable mentally retarded child. He is, 
though, on the lower level as far as being '^academically equal'' 
to his peers. He has the ability to follow directions if they 
are presented to him slowly, and he will follow directions when 
they are given to him in that manner. He partkipates only 
slightly in c/ass. Thif may be due to the fact that he does not '■■ 
comprehend things as rapidly as others. He seems to be as well 
adjusted socially as others who came in with him. He works 
• best individually rather than in a group. He has no perceptual 
problems' that we have identified; however, he does have 
a visual problem. He should be wearing glasses and is not We 
are attempting to obtain them through service-groups arni 
to have his pareots purchase them; however, they have exhibited 
very little interest in buying them for him. He is probably 
functioning at the present time on a 5th g/tade EMH level. 
He does seem to be adjusted emotionally* I know very little 
about his home situation other than the fact that diey have 
made no effort to obtain his glasses for him. His attitude towards 
schooUs good. He does seem to likeiit arKi attends regularly . 
He responds rapidly to new things. If a new tape recorder is 
placed in the room, he is interested in it and tries fa ivortif it 
He does not seem to be dependent upon anybody but there are 
few people in his life an whom he can depend. He has accepted 
responsibility as well as most He uses his own Initiative equal to 
tftat of his peers. He seems to be coordinated and to have the 
fine motor functioning of a normal chiki of his age. . 

This student is a 7th grade sti^ent. He ihes with 
his motiter and step-father and he is an '"only child- ^' 
Heiss diabetic arni is under a doctor's treatmer^ He also 
attermfs a regular 7th grade history cfass end his t^her tells me 
that ffe is doing quite well in class. He works well in Hiy 
classroom-follows directions very. well, gets elpng wMi ihe mt 

(Continuedl 
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PLACEMENT 
IN EMH 
CLASSROOMS 

Alfr.L'cJ Binet commented in 1909 
Uiat "the furniliur pioviMt) which says: 
/When one is stupicl, it is for a long time' 
seems to l>e taken liter aMy l)y teachets, 
without weighincj it,.."' B»ise(i on the 
out of-(ia1e intelhqence test scores re- 
pot te(i foi mdny students the fust 
field test classes, it a()pejis that school 
districts also dccef)t tfiis ttictum. As 
Table 9 shows, 90 chik^icn. oi 43^^. o1 
the test population, had test scores ol)- 
UiMied tnree o{ more years prioi to the 
jnitiating o1 field K^sts of ME AND MY 
6NVIR0NMEMT. In the Spnntiot 1972, 
iep(;at(?d ie()uest^ weii^ nfade to the 
school districts for :hf'se childrer) to he 
felested. Five of the 14 (dstncts com- 
plied, testing 25 of thi? 90 children. 
However, in the interim, new students 
with outdated scores havf enter «.'d ihe 
classes so tliat in Fe.l)ruaiy 1973, 43% of 
tlu' test population still had IQ scores 
ofitained four or mo*e years ago. Half 
o1 thesi.' scores wer e ohiamtid six or more 
years ago when th»»se cfuldien were 
eight years old or youngrM i 

Test scores in ilie secorui fieUf test 
classes are mof e cutretit, pei haps because 
of our added ernpfiasis. Even so, one- 
thir(f of the sluderUs (1021 have iQ 
scores over Tour yejrs o'd These stu- 
dents are concentr<ited in seven larget 
cities, where from one iialf to all o1 the 
r,tu(ients in a class fi«ive not heen tested 
s\r\(:e \tM!y vsjiiie eig\it o\ nu>e v*''^^'^ o\6. 

Dofis a rec<'nt test scort? really 
matt(M^ Several facts sLiggesi that it 
does. The teacfieis in the first fu?l(J test 
have reported that 70"; of therr students 
were placed ir) their classes on the Ijasis 

^Alfred Binct. Les Ideos Moiicmvs mtr 
lesEnfants. Paris: E. F/afrfuhon. 1D09. 
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Tiiuclitjrs pailiGi}KJtin(| in thi> lirst 
fiukl test incliciJted Ihat iinollu'i 30% o1 
thiiir stud.ein3," or 61 in iiil, wlmo ()lac(icl 
in tlu'ii classes piimcuily for reasons 
other thiin evidonce (wlietder o((J or 
recoilt) ' rutarciiition . Ql these 61 stu- 
dents, 27 wei e suid. to lie "ciisiKivijn- 
tageti," c^tecjory defined as economi- 
cally deprived or deprived of food, expe- 
rience, stimulation, and errjotiojial 
support. Seventeen children were placed 
in test classes priniarily because tfiey 
appeared to be* emotionally disturbed.- 
The remainiify 17 children were jDlaced 
in thf;se classes primarily because of 
'physical disabilities and learning dis- 
abilities other than retardation. Thus, 
when possible errors in testing are in- 
cluded, the approf)riate placement of 
42% of the test poi^ulalion cati be 
questioned. 

Note that^ the good intentions of 
the districts and teachers involved are 
not in question. In many cases pjace- 
ment in tliese classes may well rtjpreserit 
the best available'programming for these 
children. However, the consequences for 
the childreti involveci are extensive! The 
stigma of the EMH label is one conse- 
quence. Another is that segregation in 
an EMH classroom is for a long time. We 
are, therefore,' concerned over the basis 
(or assignment to special education 

iContinued) 
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. of low intelligence. The test score is the 
primary basis foi tiiis judgment. 

The reliability of such test scores 
is lower for young children, and th'e error 
of ineasureinent in an individual scgre 
can be as high as plus ot mintis 13 points. 
Thus, if a child's IQ, measured years agj, 
was in the 70's, his letest score miglv 
actually be much b.igher-than-the legally 
defmed EMH r^ange. What happened in 
the 25 cases where retesting was done? 
Because of the small number of retests, 
the evidence is far from conclusive, but 
i.t is ffwealing. Seventeen students 
attained higher scores on the retest, six 
obtained lower scores, and two remained 
th^'same.* Over one-half of those whose 
score increased obtained an IQ score of 
80 to 91 . If the same ratio were to hold 



for students- who still have not been 
retested, 36 of the 90 students with old 
tesfmforhiation would have scores above 
the generciHy :.^.c^Dted EMH range. We 
feel that this has important implications. 
Should these students be in EM^H 
classes? Let us explore the implications 
further. Many of these children were 
placed in special classes years ago.a'The 
jack of recent test scores would suggest 
that their placement has received only a 
cursory review in the intervening years. 
They have not^only incurred the stigma 
of being labelled retarded but have been 
exposed to a far different curriculum 
than normal children — in many cases to 
the point of no return as the gap be- 
tween a normal and special pi'ogram 
widens each year. 



TEACHERS' DESCRIPTIONS (Continued) 

of the students He h<is j good .ntitude toward school. His 

particular interest right now seems to be in the area of cars and in 

heading about sports cars and race car driving. I have not 

noticed any severe perct^ptuaf vision problems in him but his 

art teacher brought to my attention the fact that ho h.is 

quite a bit of difficulty in distinguishing size differences between 

upper and lower case letters in die fettering work they are doing. 

8. This student has the ability to follow directions and does 

so in most cases. However, in sonw cases, she exhibits a stubborn 

streak At those times, she wjII not follow directions, no matter 

what they migh t be She will participate in class when called 

upon but ve/y seldom volunteers- I think that this is due 

in part to the fact that she is an overweight girl and does not want 

to calf attention to herself. She -does seem to be adjuswd fairly 

well socially and works well in a group but will never of 

the group leader- she is always a follower. In the past, however, 

when she has not agreed with the group leaders, she has • 

refused to follow. She is mentally retarded and is currently 

functioning at the normal level for an 8th grade mentally 

retarded child. She seems to be very vsrell adjusted emotionally. 

Her mother takes a deep interest in her. Her mother will be one 

of the few people who will attend ^an open house held every 

year for all parents of all students in the school. Her father does 

not come. Incidentally, her mother is divorced- the father that 

I am referring to is actually the step- father. Infrequently, her 

real father and grandparents will pick her up and take her on a 

weekend trip. She looks forward to these very much. She 

has a good attitude towards school. She likes to come 

to school and does any work assigned to her. She has a normal 

interest in boys This started to develop last year and is now 

being carried forth normally to the 8th grade level. None 

of these girls have had a date yet but they all see the boys in the 

hall and they are all deeply, madly in love with them. S/ie ' 

is slow to respond to new things. 'When a new piece of equipment 

is placed in the room, like a tape recorder or an overhead view 

projector, she will be one of the last to show curiosity or 

enthusiasm about it She is not overly dependent upon her 

parents, or teacher or anyone else. She accepts responsibility 

readily, andean be depended upon moderately to use her 

own initiative. Her coordination and fine motor functioning are 

about what one could expect from an 8th grade, overweight girl. 

Q.This student is a 9th grade student. She was only placed 
in special education last year. I know you can tell that she does 
not really qualify but she was placed in special education because 
of her failure to integrate into the r^ular junior high school 
progranj. Sh e is ex tremel y sel f-co nscious and during h er 
7th and 8th grade years went through a lot of torment due to 
teas/r}g by other students in the school. She comes from a 
large family and th e fath er is no t presently working. The home 
economic situation is very poor Sho is a very willing worker^ 
a very good helper, and ftopefully this year is beginning to come 
out of her shell as she is beginning to get some recognition 
in the school, as an usher during assemblies, 

(Continued) 
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Placement in EMH Classrooms (Continued} 
riiisst's Mini stiess thii ni?i«{i foi rVofO 
tK'(iLii'nT ,iiKi ^ufiK^uju? K'Vii'W o1 chil 
ptdct'd in tfii'in. T<\iChtMs olton 
pown !t»ss to int Uii'DCtuvho is [iKiaj(j 
in oi tjkLMi-cuii o\ \Uvi\ ckissos. Oru? 
{iMciitM vvrole ihdt ihi'only iiildrindtion 
Sfie M»ctMVt}(j on 'i student was dn 10 
scor<\ unless the pljcennMil office sijw 
111 lo iL'louSU ottiLM infor nuUiOn' 

AMcilysis of (loKi fiDni the first 
Yt\n ot -field t(jsTin(j of ME AND MY' 
ENVIRONMENT irulicati^s xWm ihestu- 
tient's 10 scoie is not txfucdtionallv 
icflevant \o\ tins cuincuknn. tQ scoies 
<>xpU)iOt?(l little 01 none of tlie differ- 
ences in poffonnunce of students as 
measLued liy test iteeis iftiveiopod foi 
the niatetrals. (S<;l» Refioit Numljei 2. 
Assessnwnt of Student Abilities and 
Perforn}a!H:e, fuilhei infom^atiun on 
lliis jiicilysis usini) nuiltipk' it»qiession 
teciinuiues.) 

If rnnie e(ii ii\jt i on jMy leleuant 
vatiahh's (.an he Kfeiitified ioi pld(:in(j 
childn-n 'tn Sfiecial cKisses, peifuij)s Ifie 
stn)niLj of rt'taidalion (cMuf the cintialdy 
nl jn 10 ^-cnie) ejn lie jvoi(ti'd. It iniqlit 
he ihji fVioir jppi opMiili' (^f'scMf■!tlOn 
fot many ot tiiese students vvoirld ht» 
".icudcniicaliy unsuccessful." Possihly 
t Ml f icula such Uiat l)<Mn<j developed f)y 
H)is pr()jei:t {\it\ offei j ineaninfdul altei 
nati^/'e wtiich dllows these children to 
expen(.'nc(] SLj(:c:ess. 

What hiis l)een said Ium e n.'()«}f (imij 
pUuenirMT. of cfiildiiMi in EMH class- 
looins h.is not includecf teacfier ju(fij 
nij'iifs, J (;tittMion tlidt plays a niajor part 
ei tlu- scieemiKj of sHidenls ui nijny 
classiooros Hence, I'ven. in th(' (ifesence 
of otficf, unintendecl ( onsequences. spe 
ciai educ.ilion classinnnis [iiovide d 
means of uit(?t viMuinj in posittve ways 
and liMniani/inc| \\m> sr:hool expeiKMice 
foi <i ni,nij)('i ol rhiklJen. 

The cofue^ liiui (iecfit atioti of 
these te,ir:heis can lie seen in d(?sci iptions 
of students whicfi they lecofded on an 
aud»o tape dunncj the 1971-72 school 
yf'ji . Thesi' descnptions also fevodi 
{.hdi actenstu.s of students which are 
surj(]estwe of educat lonal pi ol)lems. J\w.y/ 
s<?eii"i far iTiorc^ iev(?alinq of the n<jtLneof 
tins ()0|.Mjlation thafi the fueCe-diiK] tattles 
of (ieinoqtdphic data. H 
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ASPIRATIONS 
OF STUDENTS 

Oni' hatf of tho smd^nts in Ilmi of 
thu first litiici test cli^ssL»s were liuidomly 
seloclod iiiul intLM:view(JLl durincj sitt; 
visits to thosu schools. One (luestioit 
askecf was, "Do you wiuit to finish, higfi 
schoof befoi'i; you go to work?" Of the 
50 studd'nt^ from wfiom a rospons^ to 
this question was obtained, 46 said yes, 
thoy waniyd to finish high school. 

, .A sccorid question included in the 
Interview was, "What kind of job would 
you like to have whcfi you get out of 
school?" Table 10 summarises responses 
to this quushon by class. 

Among the implications fron;i these 
data are the following: 
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1. Junior high school EMH sttJdeiits do 
aspire ,to finish high school/ and 
apf>ropria'te programs i^ieed to be 
available at the high school- level 

2. Most junior high school EM H students" 
have some idea of what they want "to 
do alter high school. Three-foufths 
of the students appear lo have realis- 
tic aspirations. ^ ^. ^ 

3. One-fourth of the students,, or about 
• two per classroom,. a s|J ire to an occu- 
pation which requires education be- 
yond the 'high school level. ^ Such 
occupations as doctor, nurse, teacher, 
and secretary, may lie beyond tlieir 
abilities and reflect unrealistic aspira- 
tions. This information nee5s to be . 
considered in the developrnent of 
curr icula both at the junior high and 
high schogil levels. ■ 

• \ ■ 



Job interests Reflected in Random Interviews 

"What kind of job would you like to have when you get out of school?" 



CLASS 



Mt 



TYPE OF JOB 



00 

01 

02 
03 
04 

05 

06 
07 

08 

09. 



8 

6 . 

8 

4. 
9 



5"- 
10 



10 
8 



Nurse; marine; artist; architect or ' doctor; city bus driver; 
policeman. 

Steel mill worker; school bus dl-iver; teacher; overseas telephone 
operator. 

Nurse (2) \ • ' ■ 

• ' ■ . . . / ■ 

Typi/% cop; nurse ■ i 

Store clerk or nurse's aide^ college to become a mechanic; 
housewife or babysitter; mechanic; racing* car driver; secretary; 
forest ranger. ; 

College and become a nurse; doctor; maid(2); cafeteria worker or 
babysitter. .■ . ^ 

Truck'driver; actress; gardner; nurse. (2). 

■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ i . ■ ' ■ , ■ ■. ■ , ■''■^ 

Babysitter;, college (doesn't know for what job); eoglneer of a 
park train; ranch job? policeman or ambulanci^ 6f\\/er; 
logger-trucker; navy; police officer; nurse or secretary; work in 9. 
store or bank. / ' 

College and into navy; nurse;* waitress or telephone operator; sign 
painter; store clerk; restaurant worker; cafeteria wprker. . 

Truck driver (2);.secr"etary; elevator operator; teach ehoir. 



0 
0 
2 



0 

0 

6 
1 
0 



0 



0 
0 



TOTAL 



74 



11 



Number interviewed 



OK* * = don't know 



N R * * - " hio response 



/ 





TEACHERS' DESCRIPTIONS 7Co^f/m/ec/y 
10. He is a very active individual. He is a constant eruption 
in the classroom but he can be controlled when isolated- 
He can follow directions just fine. Participation in class? As long 
as yoii can keep him quiet when' giving directions. He is 
* constantly interrupting. He is learning to adjust to situations 
in school. Socially he is still tryirig hard to be accepted. I see 
, no perceptual problems. His academic functioning would be 
ri^t in th^ middle of this whole classification. There is still 
an emotional adjustment to be made. He is still adjusting to 
the junior high program, but not any more than the rest of 
them. He is doing very well. I think that he will fit into this 
program. A ttitude towards school is good. He does like the 
school setting. He does seem to be interested in science. His 
degree of dependence is nil. He is able to rnove around on his 
own' and requires little supervision as far as doing things on his 
own. He just needs to keep himself out of trouble and quit 
hitting and fighting with other kids. He has f/7<g ability to ^ 
accept respondjbllity. He has.met most of the challenges in 
the area of responsibility. He has no real coordination problem. 
He can move around very well. He. is in a regular PE program. 
In general/ 1 would also think that he would fit into the * 
science program^-.' 



11 He does not see very well,, mutters to himself, and does what 
he feels like doing 1 1 :vay or may not hove any. relationship 
to what the rest of us are doing He is in a house with three 
women and /patterns his behavior after them. He has the ability 
to foUbw directions. He does participatn in class. He has the 
abilit^ to work in a'group. He reads on the 2nd grade level. 
He does enjoy school. He is interested in pictures. He has 
little curiosity. He is independent. He has the ability to 
accept responsibility. He has good coordination. 
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12- This student is a very shy and introverted girl. She can » 
foi/ow directians, but rvost of the time she will just draw pictures- 
on her paper or on her desk or something. If you don't * 
stand right over her and help her do something, she will just, 
dra w. She 9!ery^ seldom participa tes in class: Socially she stays 
byiierself. She will not work in a group. Hec academic level of 
functioning is quitei^igh.—at least the seventh grade. Her reading 
is excellent and she loves to read. This is probably because it 
is an escape to read and she can stay away frgm people. 
Emotionally she is no t very well adjusted. She gets very^pset 
at little things^ _ If. there is too much noise in the.room she 
becomes quite upset. She likes school— she just doesn 'f like 
the people around her. She is creative. She is not very 

. inc{ependent, she ju^t stays by herself. She doesn 't know 
where tcigo.and what to say and she gets very confused. 
She is a sweet girl; she just stays by herself all the time. 



13. She responds very well. She is quiet and you have to^raw . 
things out of her. She is opening up more, though. She does 
have a heart condition that could be very crucial at this point. 
She is showing signs of being tired about halfway through the 
day to a point where, under situations of stress, stie turns pale, 
and she is presently under a doctor's care to find outlast how* . 
severe the heart condition is, how much stress a strain she 
can take, and what to be aware of. She does have this 
condition, which, depending on how things are going, could 
have significance in how well sheytays with what we are doing. 
This is not to say ihat this program\/III cause stress, but the 
total program at school may cause str^s. She does participate 
well in class wheh she is there. Her social adjustment is 
relatively good. I see no perceptual problem^ at all. She reads 
in the third gr'ade area. Emotional adjustment seems to 'be 
very good. Her home situation is very positive^' A ttitude 

* towards school is good. I am not sure of all her interests. . She 
is unable to take any PE classes because of the heart condition., 
She is able to rpove around very well. There are no motor 
problems at all. - ' 

* 

' (CoiitifuJed) 
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TEACHERS' DESCRIPTIONS 

{Continued} 

? l4r?7^/s hoy was-last tested in 1969 and has a WISC IQ of 79. 
. ^ Hqiis Spanish-American, and Spanish is^sppken in the home. 
He does have good English. • He is absent^ er^ much. He will 
come sometimes'in. thejvorning but he wiJI always take off^at 
. . lunch. They have tried many things with him. Everybody has 
been talking to him. Nothing, will work: He has ^ record of' 
, having be.en absent all through elementary schooL He was • 
delinquen t when in elementary school. - He also has a record 
Sf figh ting and ca u sing tro able, but while h e has b een in my 
classroom— the few times he has been there -he has been' a 
-well-behaved, wellrmaryiercd boy: 'I asked him about his 
truancy and why he doesn Y like school, but he seems to clam 
up. He can follow directions. He does not participate much 
in class discussions but when he is interested in something, he 
does talk about it. Social adjustment I think could be good if ^ 
he was there enough- it's hard to tell because he Is absent so 
. frequently^ He has not been in any fights or arguments the - 
. few times he has been in school. Academic levol of functioning 
is about the 3rd or 4th grade leveL Because of delinquency 
and his pas t record o f tro ub le, he do eshave some em o tionai 
adjustmen t problems. Home situation is abnormal. He lives 
vi/ith his grandfather and several relatives in town and they are . 
shuffling him around. AttJtucles toward school are, of course, 
a complete turn-off, ' He just does not like school. . His one 
. interest would be shop. He does like shop and he can get in 
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. thereto make things. Academically he likes math better than, 
anything else. He does not seem to show much enthusiasm or 
curiosity about things. He is dependent upon himself— he . 
does not heed to depend upon others. He does not have any 
initiative to assume responsibility other than that which has 
been assigned to hinu He is a heavy, stocky boy but 
coordination and fine motor functioning seem to be fai^ 
^ normal, . * ' * 

15. She is^a white girl; probably she could be the sharpest girl in 
my class. I really wish that shef: would haveheen transferred 
to another scho ol. Her classmates remember her from ' the time' 
when she was little and. was throwing tantrums all the time. 
She has grown up now andjeally tries hard but the kids still call 
her a baby, They just try to see if they can get her to 
lose her temper. She frequ'ently i:an follow directions and she 
participates^in^our class activities, very much so. She has 
yi.sion problems and she also has emotional problems, mainly 
stemming from the fact th^tshe is a ^foster child and has 
never kno vvn her parents. In other words, she is one of those 
homadoptabfe children. ^ She is starting to see herself for vShat 
sh6 is. She seems to I ikef school and her interests lean 
to wards art. An y thing haying to do with "art, sh e just Jo ves, 
' She is very good aj 'that. She loves to make posters for the 
classrootp. Usually^ if I ha ve bulletin boards to be put up, J 
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put her in charge of the committee. She can take that over 
anci reafly get things done. She shows a lot of enthusiasm 
towards new things and she is very indep.endent. She has /ust 
become independent in about the fast year and a half. Before, 
that, she wanted everyone to show her exactly how to do 
things. She /las certainly changed. She uses her own Initiative 
and can really accept responsibih'ty. Her coordination is 
probab I y one of the best in ili^ c lass. 

16. He has the ability to follow directions but does not always 

do so. He does. participate in class. He has the ability to work in 
a group. , He reads m the 4th grade level. He enjoys school. 
He had an operation to^ree his tongue at .the age of four and was 
taught to speak aLa large medical center. His records say 
that he did not participate in class. I doubt if he was gi)/en a 
chance to speak. H^/foues to work, on any machine and is very 
good at do ing th is. H e is in teres ted in any audio - visua I 
equiprnent and has much curiosity. He is very independent ^ 
and has the ability to accept responsibility. He has good 
coordination. • . . * 

17. This student is very, very low functioning. She was in a 

norhya/ classroom unttl junior high school but only has an IQ of 

abo ut 51. We had. a s taffing on her to ' c onsider placing her 
' *' . • « . * ^ 
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in a trainable -center but instead decided io wait- a semester to see 
what happens. She is very quiet. She has a hearing problem. 
She had some problems in her early childhood. She was a breech 
delivery, stie developed hormally until about 15 months when 
a sister \vas born. From this tnve on she regressed; she had 
started to talk but now. went back to babbling: Probably she 
regressed because of this sister. She had no abnormal 

' childhood diseases yet never did vvell in school, ^he'is very 
quiet in class and does not contribute. She nee^s to be 
given directions separately. She gets along with others all 
right.- She is not outgoing at all. She see/ns to enjoy friends 
and brightens Op when people talk to her but she will hot go 
out in search of them herself. She is not too social minded 
so she doesn 't stick out in a crowd. She is not v^y mature ' 
although she is 14. She does not work in a group very well. 
She just sits and does not contribute at all to the group. She . 
is almost a nonreader although la tely she is beginning to 
show some impro vemen t. She knows her letter sounds but 
that is all. If anything, shells probably reading on a first 
grade level. She does no t seem to have aa^ severe emo t zona I 

, problems besides the fact, that she is iust^ery, very young. 
Th^re are many children in the fam ily, I b elieye 8, Her fa ther 
has a job at a trucking or transport company but does not 
make'.a great deal of money; therefore, the home situation is 
probably fair but not outstanding.^ Her attendance at school 

^ ^ , ; . (Continued) . 
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her. I doubt if she really uses her own initiative Jn doing 
anything. Coordination is not good. She is a very low- 
functioning girl. She is not doing well in academic subjects.. 
She probably needs more of a home economics, 
vocational-oriented program. We are waiting to see if iVe 
should place her somewhere else or not. 



TEACHERS' DESCRIPTIONS (Cohtmuedj 

is good, but y ?t from what she says, you can^t.tell whether 

[ she likes it or not. , She never^ shows any facial expressions. 
I Emotionally bf:e seems a t) lank. She does get ver^'sad, 
\ and tries to defend herself but yet she 'doesn't ever seek 
^out help on her own. When you go to h^r to give her extra 

. he/p, she seem to put out any extra effort. She 

doesn 'f seem to^hav^ any in teres ts o u tside school-she do esn *t 
belong to anything. She cdmes to school.and goes-home— 
that's about all. She does her best in music. Sheshines-a 
little bit here but not in any other classes. She does her work 
b'u t do esn 'f seem to know how to.go about it or do well a t all. 
She shows no curiosity, and little enthusiasm. She is almost 
nonverbal iri class— she rarely speaks out. She also seems very, 
very dependent and needs to be helped, usually by someone . 
sitting ipext to her, or by the teacher, to complete any tasks. 
She may begip to complete it but because she doesn 't know 
how, she won 'f continue. One example was when we were 

\ working oh a highway map. I went over to her and said 
something to the effect of,, 'Why aren 'f you doing this? " 
She said, ''Because I don't know how. " She is very insecure 

i 'but has npt yet gotten the idea that she heeds to say 
something if she doesn 't understand. She woufd rather just 
sit there. Unless some thihg is a very simple task, I don't know 
if she would be able to carry out any responsibility given to 



18, This 8th grade student h^d made considerable gain since 
she began junior high here. She is still very shy, but now . 
will make an atterppt to answer when called on and 
participates much more. She is taking fiome economics, 
and even though she is very slow has been quite successful. 
Her reading has improved to the point where she has a 
basic sighx Vocabulary and can^sound outwards quite 
weliJ We also discovered she had a hearing loss which quite 
likely affected much of her work. Sh^ still gets frustrated 
easily but has turned into a hard worker 

*» ■ <. > 

19. He is a Spahiah- American boy. He comes from a very good, 
home. His father speaks English, but the boy sa/& he isn't allowed 
to fpeak English in the home. He is a nonreader.- I feel that - 

he has th e ability but there is someth ing bio ck ing him from • ■ 

reading, I don^t know if it is dyslexia or quite what it is. 

We are going to be working with him this year on it. He can do 



priUnnetic quite nicely. If you read story problems to him, 
he can often tell you the answers— even with fniciions. He can 
• oonie right up with ;in ahswer. He ca/yt even read the simplest 
yvords i':ke '*an*' or "a." Tht^ Qnly thing he-can read or recognize 
is his own name. He can foljow oral directions very nicely, - ^ 
He participates at' least verbally in our class. Social adji^stment 
seems to be^ery gocKl. The kids respect hinv. He Is one of the 
leaders in' the classroom. It's hard to say where he is functioning 
academically because of this reading problem. I thought once 
that he /night have a perceptual problem but I really don't know. 
We are still working on it. It con Id be an emotional problem, too, 
though he seems quite stable in the classroom. He has very 
tender feelings. He gets his feelings hurt very easily » but then he 
bounces righ t back and will pitch in again. He likes school. 
His interests lean toward art also. He is curious about new things 
and he shows a lot of enthusiasm, too. He isn't afraid to try 
anything new as long as it doesn't include reading. He is very , 
independen t. He accep ts resp o nsibility rea,l well and he will^^ 
use his own initiative especially in the. fi§/d of art. His 
coordination is very good atid his motor functioning 
is very good, too. 

20. This student can follow directions. He is very good at 
participating in class, and socially he is fust one of the most open 
bo ys in th e class. He ^ I ways has some th ing to sa y. He can 
work in a group. His level of functioning is abou t first or second 
grade level. He has a very, very hard time at reading. He 
cannot write on his own— he can copy^ , Right now he is integrated 
into PE and will take shop next semester. His level of functioning 
keeps him back academically. He accepts other people. He is 
hyperactive. He walks a lot. He can't stick with one project 

or assignment very long.. Emotionally he ispretty well adjusted, 
hie does get upset because h§ imagines things, like the other . 
childref) talking about hinj. He likes school. . He is curious and 
enthusiastic but his academic level of functioning usually keeps 
him from understanding what is going on. He is not very 
independen t'-he needs a/most a one: to-one relationship to read, 
write, understand. He is responsible, though. He can remember 
what time classes are, where to go, when to go. He is no real 
discipline problem because 'he does do whpt he is told. He is 
just hyperactive and most of the time just does not understand. 

21. This student is an epileptic, although under control. 
She sometimes has petit mal seizures bu t she doesn 't have 

. grand ma I seizures. $he i^ not too overly medicated. Sometimes 
she takes ad van tage of her condition and will put her head 
down on the desk and pretend to He resting. She is an 
.^extremely immature gkL She is babied'at home. She is not 
well-liked, especially, by the bdy&. She has a few friends 
among the girls but they don't seek her out very often. / 
/ She is stubboirh but fuqctions highly in class. She is one of 
■ our better students. Because of her immaturity and spoiled 
. upbringing, she sometimes refuses to do her work. She wants 

very, very much to be praised, to be the teacher's pet. She wants 
. things to do. She talks a lot—she hangs on you quite often. 



She does rtot volunteer answers in class, yet when she is asked 
she ust . ally kno ws the answer. She seems to be focusing now 
oh the boys. Whenever a man cojnes into the room, she seems 
to be extremely interested. She is very attached to the man 
teacher in special education and probably has some emotional 
problems of some sort in her adiustment It is very^obvious that 
she is extremely iijmatufe. She works in a group well, ^although 
often wants her own way. She has become friends with one 
girl in the class which is very unusual' because this girl functions 
much, much lower than she^ so she is the leader in ttie pair. 
They walk down the hall hand-in-hand which again shows their 
imfvaturity. I do not know much about her backgrounds 
I do know her mother babysits qiiite a 'bix. Her mother works 
and when she forgets her lunch, her grandmother will come 
to school and take her out to funch. She seems to enjoy school. 
She is absent very seldom. She reads quite a bit and ^eems 
to be interested in religious topics. She has gotten quite a few 
books out of the library on religion. She has the ability to 
work independently yet she still is quite dependent on adults. 
She does not accept responsibility very we^ll. She will not , 
finish a task as soon as her peers do and .this holds back her 
group's project. Her coordination is fair. She is still growing 
I /p- is qi I ite lanky- but again h o grea t c oordin a tion pro blem. 
The main thing about her is her lack of maturity. She functions 
highly but does not use it as much as she could. She puis on 
being very shy, yet she is not She kind of pouts and hangs her 
head, too. She wants more attention^ Thi9 girl also has made 
great gains. Much of her immaturity has disappeared. She is , 
very concerned about being a lady. Her seizures are not 
'often but she does have them. She gets very embarrassed 
when this happenL She still has a wa y to go but has come a 
long way already. ^ . . 

22.. He is a Spanish- American boy who is new to the program. " 
this year. He has many emotional problefrts and is very 
h yperac tive. He can not follow direc tio ns He ha tes sch ool. He 
tries to participate in the schoolroom by being\ery funpy. 
He's the class clown. Everyone laughs at him. I think he does 
it to cover up his insecurity. Academically he cop Id be one of 
the better students, possibly the top student, but he is 
functioning at about a third grade level I feel that he has many 
em o tio nal prob lems. He lives with h iS grandm o ther wh o 
speaks no English. His mother lives right in town. He has a 
bro ther in special education in the room nex t door who he is 
always trying to see. It is quite a sad situation there. He hates 
school, he ha tes. teachers, he even hates himself Therearea 
great many problems to overcome th ere. We are working with 
hirh o n th is self-concep t. H is in teres ts lean to wards ^^^^^^f^^^ 
very good ar tist. He shows curiosity and en thusiasm to wards 

. things but after the first five minutes that's lost, too. He tries 
to be independent bu t independen t in the wrong vyay. He can't 

-"accept responsibility yet.. He is very well Coordinated and 
he has fine motor functioning. I hope we.can do something . 
for him. I feel' that maybe later on we can get him into the' y 
room for the emotionally disturbed. ' ' 
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